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U.S. Watches Effect 


of War on Business 





Price Rise May Forecast an In- 
dustrial Boom Similar to 
That of Last War 





A COMPARISON WITH 1914 





Dangers Seen in Prosperity Induced 
by European Conflict. Serious 
Collapse Might Follow 





The European war has been brought 
home to Americans these last few weeks 
to an unexpected extent. Prices have sky- 
rocketed; business has shaken off the long 
depression and appears to be on the verge 
of a boom. Meat, flour, and sugar rose 
from 15 per cent to 25 per cent in price 
during the first few days of the conflict. 
Recalling the shortages of the last war, 
housewives rushed to lay in large stores of 
these and other foods. 

A buying wave swept over the entire 
field of business. Fearful of rising prices, 
customers everywhere scurried to put in 
their orders. Textile mills vied with one 
another to buy cotton, silk, and wool to 
meet their winter’s needs. Retail stores 
hastened to lay in supplies before whole- 
salers raised their prices too much. Wall 
Street stocks boomed as speculators began 
to anticipate the profits from wartime 
business. The so-called “war babies,”— 
including the stocks of armament firms, 
steel companies, and other concerns di- 
rectly affected by the war—rose far more 
rapidly than the others. 


Business Boom? 


All of this is the more remarkable when 
we remember that each war scare during 
the past few years has caused the stock 
market to drop sharply. Many persons 
blamed the recession of 1937-1938 on the 
threats of war in Europe. During the 
Munich crisis Wall Street was in near 
panic. Even on the day that Hitler in- 
vaded Poland, stock prices fell considerably 
before they started upward. 

Did Wall Street guess wrong in each of 
these past crises as to the effect of war on 
American business? Or did housewives, 
businessmen, and speculators guess wrong 
during the first week of the war? Will 
the boom collapse and prices drop back 
below their August levels? Will business 
be injured by the loss of normal peacetime 
markets? No one knows for certain. 
But it may help to recall what happened 
in 1914, and then see how conditions 
differ. 

No boom such as we have just described 
occurred in August 1914. Just the op- 
posite. The stock exchange had to be 
closed to prevent a panic when European 
shareholders dumped their stocks in Wall 
Street. America was just entering a 
severe depression which hung on for the 
better part of a year. Our trade with Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary was cut off 
by the British blockade, and there were few 
war orders from the Allies. 


Some orders began to appear in 1915 and 
business picked up. But it was not until 
1916 and 1917 that the war boom really 
got under way. Beginning with 1916, 
prices rose rapidly. By the end of the war 
most things had doubled in price. It cost 
more than twice as much for a family 
to live as it had in 1914. Wages also 
rose rapidly, particularly after we entered 
the war and men began to be drafted for 
the army. There was no unemployment. 
America was prosperous, though there was 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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THE LENGTHENING SHADOW 


KIRBY IN N. ¥. POST 








On the Ameriean Front 


In THE AMERICAN OBSERVER of September 11, the Editorial Board of this paper set 
forth a 10-point program for America; a program which, if realized, will make this 
nation stronger and more secure and its people safer and happier. The young people of 
our country were called upon to prove their patriotism by studying the problems of 
American life and by learning how to solve these problems. All this is to be done to 
the end that our people may be stronger and healthier and better housed; in order 
that our natural resources may be conserved, that employment may be furnished to all, 
that our resources may be developed so as to produce higher living standards, that gov- 
ernment may be safely financed and efficiently administered; so that freedom may be 
maintained and educational opportunities may be afforded to all. 

Next week THE AMERICAN OBSERVER will open the campaign to promote the study 
of these problems; problems which must not be pushed aside and ignored whatever our 
interest in the European war may be. The first of a series of articles on this program 
for America will appear at that time. The necessity for such a program of American 
betterment at this time has been well stated by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 

“The list of national tasks is literally without end. Our peacetime problem of tech- 
nological unemployment will be essentially untouched by wartime’s false prosperity. 
The civil war in labor stands just where it stood when Hitler marched into Poland. The 
criminals and the racketeers have announced no moratorium for the duration of the war; 
they are running their illegal businesses as usual. 

“The great problem of what to do with idle capital has not been thought through, 
let alone solved. Advances have been made in behalf of a nonpolitical civil service, 
but there is not a single government front, local, state, or national, on which the civil 
service should not be greatly strengthened. The Bill of Rights guarantees human liberties, 
and yet every day brings reports of suppressions over the country. 

“The railroad problem, the problem of old-age pensions, the problems of insurance 
company operation, monopolistic business control, building costs, health and medical 
services for the rank and file, conservation of our natural resources (and chief among 
them just now, oil)—a whole host of domestic questions require our attention today 
no less than they did two weeks ago. Whether the war is long or short, we must face 
them all again. 

“The sound, sensible, and foresighted thing to do is to take them up immediately 
with fresh resolution to demonstrate that self-government does work, that our democracy 
is alive and alert and capable of shouldering the burdens rained upon it, even under the 
strain and distraction of a European war.” 


Russian Invasion of 
Poland Stirs Europe 


Ultimate Position of Soviets in 
Conflict Uncertain, Though 
Further Steps Feared 


A SERIOUS BLOW TO ALLIES 


Task of Defeating Germany Rendered 
More Difficult as a Result 
of Russia’s Position 








What part will Russia play in the Eu- 
ropean war? That question overshadows 
every other during these early days of the 
great conflict, and the outcome of the 
struggle may depend upon the answer. The 
Soviet Union has already entered the war, 
at least in a limited way. Russian troops 
have invaded Poland. Does this mean that 
Russia is going wholeheartedly into the war 
and that she will actively assist Germany 
in the effort to defeat Great Britain and 
France? Or does it mean that her partici- 
pation will continue to be limited; that 
she will act only against Poland and will 
not help Germany against Britain and 
France in the west? 

We should say at the outset that we 
cannot give a certain answer to this ques- 


tion. No one can. Perhaps not even 
Stalin and Hitler know the answer. It may 
depend on future developments. We can, 


however, understand some of the factors 
which will determine the outcome of the 
plottings now going on if we turn our at- 
tention first to certain fundamental facts 
respecting the relations of Germany and 
Russia. We can perhaps get at these facts 
better by stating a number of questions, 
with the answers which seem most reason- 
able. 


Former Conflict 


Why have Germany and Russia been 
enemies for a number of years, with the 
Germans forming an anti-Russian, or anti- 
Comintern pact, and with Russia preparing 
for a possible war against Germany? 

There are two explanations: (a) There 
was a conflict in their systems of industry 
and government. Russia was a communist 
nation. The Russian government destroyed 
the rights of the people to own private 
property. Stores, factories, farms, shops, 
railroads, and all other industries were 
owned by the state. Germany was fascist. 
The state exercised great control over 
property but allowed it to be owned by 
individuals and corporations. Both coun- 
tries were dictatorships and in neither one 
did the people have any power over govern- 
ment. But for a while the Germans talked 
a great deal about protecting property 
rights, while the Russians were anxious 
to destroy property rights. 

(b) There was a conflict over territory. 
Germany is lacking in raw materials. She 
does not have enough gasoline or wheat 
or other foodstuffs and is lacking in a 
number of minerals. The German govern- 
ment feels the urge to expand. It has had 
its eyes upon Russian territory, particularly 
the Ukraine. Russia has wanted not only 
to hold the Ukraine, which is by far the 
richest farming district of Russia, against 
attack but has dreamed of winning back 
the part of Poland which she lost after the 
World War and has had her eyes on Latvia, 
Estonia, Lithuania, and Finland, which 
formerly belonged to her. 


Have these conflicts of interest been 
removed? 


To a certain extent. There is not now 


(Concluded on page 3) 
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George Soule’s Book Outlines 
Plan for Economic Democracy 


HERE is always danger, in times of in- 

ternational crisis like the present, that 
the American people will forget about their 
domestic problems and become absorbed in 
the news from the diplomatic and battle 
fronts of Europe. The danger is doubly 
serious because war in Europe may tem- 
porarily remove some of the economic 
strains which we have felt for the last 10 
years. Already there is talk in certain 
quarters that the war boom will wipe out 
unemployment and put the nation on the 
road to prosperity. It is well to remember 
that such a development would do little 
more than afford temporary relief, for our 
basic problems would remain with us at the 
conclusion of the war, perhaps in an exag- 
gerated form. This, at least, was our ex- 
perience as a result of the World War. 

George Soule, one of the editors of The 
New Republic and a thoughtful writer on 
economic problems, warns of this danger 
in his “An Economic Constitution for 
Democracy” (New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $1.50), “It is always far easier to 
use one’s energy in hating a foreign devil 
than in adjusting complex internal reali- 
ties,” he writes. We should be adequately 
prepared against a surprise attack, he de- 
clares, but we should not succumb to the 
temptation of venturing too far in military 
preparedness, lest it divert us from the 





GEORGE SOULE 


basic economic issues 
United States. 

The great task confronting the American 
people today, in the opinion of Mr. Soule, 
is to strengthen democracy at home by find- 
ing a solution to those economic problems 
which have threatened disintegration dur- 
ing the last few years. Failure to cope 
effectively with this problem constitutes a 
peril to democracy today and may lead to 
the destruction of democracy tomorrow. 
What, then, do we need to do in order to 
avoid the disaster to which Mr. Soule re- 
fers? 

Mr. Soule’s book is neither a defense of 
the New Deal program nor a condemna- 
tion of it. It is rather an attempt to ap- 
praise the program; that is, to show what 
has happened to the American economy un- 
der it and to suggest a policy for the future. 
The New Deal marked a sharp departure 
from past American practice. By using 


confronting the 
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the power of the government, the economic 
structure of the nation was prevented from 
collapse. This intervention of the govern- 
ment—by providing relief to the unem- 
ployed and the farmers, by engaging in a 
vast program of public works, by making 
loans to various groups, and by dozens of 
other devices—has afforded temporary re- 
lief. But it has not, Mr. Soule argues, 
led to the expansion of industry which is 
essential to wipe out unemployment and 
to increase living standards among the 
masses of people. 

The program which Mr. Soule advances 
—his “economic constitution for democ- 
racy’—calls for action far more drastic 
than anything the government has under- 
taken under the New Deal. He believes 
that we cannot make economic progress by 
discarding the program of government in- 
tervention. Such a policy would lead only 
to further breakdown. As he sees the prob- 
lem, the principal weakness of the economic 
system today lies principally in three fields 
These are building construction, public util- 
ities, and railroads. Before 1929, these in- 
dustries afforded great opportunities for the 
investment of money and provided employ- 
ment to millions of workers, both directly 
and indirectly. 

Mr. Soule believes that the government 
will have to pour money into these fields 
if adequate stimulation is to be provided. 
“The great advantage in the turning of 
government enterprise to investment chan- 
nels like this, which have become clogged 
under private enterprise, is that freeing 
them will contribute immensely to the ex- 
pansion of monetary income in the nation 
to an extent that government enterprise 
ordinarily has not.” While this action is 
being taken in specific industries, Mr. 
Soule declares, the general policy of the 
government should look toward increasing 
the incomes of consumers by means of 
wage advances and by means of price 
reductions. 

It should be pointed out that what Mr. 
Soule is advocating is a drastic program; 
one which is bound to be bitterly criticized 
by all who see danger in greater govern- 
mental activity. Whether one agrees with 
his formula or not, he has performed an 
important service in this book by calling 
attention to the nature of this fundamental 
problem, although we may be temporarily 
blinded to its seriousness by the clouds of 
war abroad. 
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GODWIN IN PITTSBURGH DISPATCH 


WORLD WAR DAYS 


Events abroad, declares George Soule in ‘An Economic Constitution for Democracy,’’ may cause the American 

people to forget about their own domestic problem. World War experience shows how easily this could happen. 

When the war broke out we were concerned almost exclusively with our own internal affairs, but before long 
we became completely absorbed in the war. 














- Straight Thinking - 














Ill. Changing the Subject 


ANY a discussion is spoiled because 
those who take part in it either can- 
not or will not keep their minds upon a 
question until they have disposed of it. 
For example: You may say that we should 
not sell munitions to any of the nations 
at war because if we do there will be a 
boom in the munitions industry, followed 
by collapse when peace comes, and that 
this will be a bad thing for American 
business. The person to whom you are 
talking may reply: “But if we don’t sell 
munitions to the Allies, they may be un- 
able to defeat Germany and then we may 
be drawn into the war in order to pre- 
vent German victory.” Now the thing that 
your friend says may or may not be true. 
Much could be said on either side. The 
point he raises is a good one to discuss. The 
trouble is that he did not answer your 
argument. He changed the subject by 
introducing another issue. 
Discussions of that kind get us nowhere. 
They do not help us to find the truth. 
If we are going to think clearly and if we 














What the Magazines Say 














For years, Stuart Chase has been writing 
books and articles on a variety of subjects, 
notably on the economic problems confronting 
the United States. In the September issue of 
The Atlantic Monthly, he defends one of his 
favorite economic theories—government spend- 
ing. ‘Whether we like it or not,” he writes, 
“our federal government has become the bal- 
ance of the wheel of American economy.” 
When private enterprise fails to make the eco- 
nomic machine function effectively, he argues, 
it is the duty of the government to step in. 
Mr. Chase points out that during the World 
War, the country thought nothing of throwing 





SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


economy to the winds for the sake of a “shot- 
and-shell” budget. He feels that we should be 
even more willing to see taxpayers’ money 
spent for “instruments of life’ such as houses, 
schools, medical care, conservation, parks, 
playgrounds, and the arts. “We are a one- 
hundred-billion-dollar country,” he says. “So 
long as we fall short of it, crops will rot in the 
fields, machines rot in the mills, men rot in the 
streets, funds rot in the banks.” 

Mr. Chase recommends a four-point pro- 
gram with respect to government spending: 
(1) Placing the federal budget on a sensible 
accounting basis; (2) using the income tax as 
a means of converting idle savings into active 
spending; (3) establishing a permanent works 


program; (4) decreasing interest rates in order 
to keep the debt burden at a minimum. 
* * * 

Although it was written before Soviet Rus- 
sia’s invasion of Poland, Jonathan Griffin’s 
article on Turkey which appears in the Sep- 
tember 2 issue of The Nation is still of great 
interest. One of the greatest fears at the mo- 
ment is the possible defection of Turkey from 
the Anglo-French front, which, if it should 
occur, would be an inestimable blow to the 
Allied cause. Mr. Griffin’s article analyzes the 
tremendous importance of Turkey’s position. 

* * * 


Carl Crow is an American businessman who 
has lived in the Far East for 20 years. 
Out of his contacts with the Chinese people 
he has written an article, “The Chinese Are 
Like That,” which appears in the September 
issue of Current History. He describes the 
Chinese as a warm, colorful people with char- 
acteristics unlike any other race. He looks 
past the present war to a real China which he 
says can never be conquered. He says: ‘“For- 
eign religions, foreign philosophies, and alien 
rule have each contributed something to China 
and taken nothing from her. She has yielded 
to all of those forces and has been conquered 
by none of them. Perhaps this introduction 
of alien thought may have changed the shade 
of Chinese life, but it has not changed the 
color.” 

In his collection of Chinese vignettes, Mr. 
Crow sketches the peculiarities of ricksha- 
pullers, the Chinese employers and employees, 
and the farmer. His article is unusual for 
the insight it gives into the way the people 
live. For example: “Chinese have no con- 
ception of the term ‘quiet efficiency.’ Indeed, 
the two words would appear to be entirely 
contradictory in the Chinese mind. Nothing 
can be accomplished without noise, and the 
greater the noise the greater the efficiency.” 


are going to profit by discussion, we must 
take up one thing at a time. In the case 
which has just been mentioned, you and 
your friend should first discuss the point 
which you raised. You should try to find 
out whether our selling munitions would 
cause a business boom, followed by a 
crash. Then, after having come to some 
conclusion on that point, or at least after 
having threshed it out, you could take 
up another part of the subject; that is, 
the question of whether our refusal to 
sell munitions would cause the defeat of 
the Allies. 

Here is another illustration: Someone 
says that millions of people will suffer if 
the government does not give them WPA 
jobs. Such a statement is debatable. Per- 
haps it is true and perhaps it is not. If 
such a statement is made and if you do 
not think it is true, the thing for you to 
do is to present evidence showing the 
statement to be false. You may argue that 
those now unemployed can find work in 
private industry if they want it. You might 
have trouble in proving your point, but 
nevertheless you might furnish evidence 
to show that you are right. You might 
also argue that there are other forms of 
relief in addition to the WPA jobs and 
that these other forms are better. If you 
do this you are meeting the argument of 
your friend in a perfectly straightforward 
way. 

Very often, however, when someone 
makes the statement that people will starve 
if WPA aid is not continued, the other 
party to the discussion will say, “But if the 
government keeps on borrowing money to 
pay for relief the country will be bank- 
rupt. We cannot safely go on with an 
unbalanced budget.” That statement may 
or may not be true, but it is not an answer 
to the argument which has been advanced. 
The one who makes such a statement is 
getting off the subject. He is introducing 
a new issue before the first one has been 
settled. 


It is a very common trick for those 
who engage in discussion to change the 
subject when they cannot meet an argu- 
ment. They may do it very slyly—so 
cleverly that you scarcely realize what 
they are doing. Or they may get off the 
subject unintentionally. People frequently 
do this simply because their minds are not 
disciplined and they cannot hold them- 
selves to one definite question until it is 
cleared up, or until all available evidence 
on the point has been brought forward. 

This form of error in thinking is such 
a common one that from time to time we 
shall call your attention to other examples. 
Meanwhile, guard against this error in your 
own thinking. 
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Many Questions Raised by Soviet 
Russia’s Intervention in Poland 


(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 


so much difference as there once was be- 
tween the two systems of government anc 
industry. The Nazis under Hitler contro 
industry so completely that private owner- 
ship does not amount to much any more. 
The Nazis cell owners of industry how 
much they can produce, what prices they 
may charge, what wages they may pay. 
The government tells workers what wages 
they shall receive and how long they shall 
work. By taxation it takes away nearly all 
profits so that the German system is very 
much like the Russian. Germany and 
Russia are also alike in that both are ruled 
by dictators who maintain their power 
by policies of terrorism—by killing op- 
ponents and by spreading fear among their 
people. 

The disagreement about territory still 
exists. There is no doubt that Hitler and 
his followers still dream of the day when 
they can expand eastward into the terri- 
tories now held by Russia. There is no 
doubt that Stalin and his followers know 
this and that they intend to prevent it. 
But for the time being, both Stalin and 
Hitler are willing to ignore these conflicts 


of interest. They can make many com- 


No. The Germans no doubt hope scme 
day ts control the territory in and about 
Turkey and Bulgaria so that their power 
may extend “from Berlin to Baghdad,” to 
use the phrase which was current during 
the World War. They do not like to see 
a powerful Russia so close to them, and 
able to check all future advances. They 
do not like the idea of sharing the domi- 
nance of eastern Europe with any nation. 

But though this arrangement is not satis- 
factory as a permanent settlement, it serves 
as a present compromise. It prevents 
Russia from fighting Germany at the pres- 
ent time. It gives the Germans a free hand 
against Great Britain and France. Hitler 
is not in a position to dictate terms to 
Russia. He is forced to accept a com- 
promise. 


What Does Russia Want? 


Do Stalin and his Russian government 
want Germany to win a smashing victory 
over Great Britain and France? 

That we do not know. It seems probable, 
however, that they do not. If Germany 
destroys the British and French or wins 
a decisive victory over them, she will really 
be the conqueror of Europe. 
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She will be so strong that 
she might, if she wished, 
turn against Russia and 
take some of the territory 
which she desires. She 
would be stronger than 
Russia, if she conquered 
Great Britain and France. 
It is difficult to believe that 
Stalin wants a situation of 
that kind. 


RUSSIA 


Does Stalin, then, wish 
the British and French to 
win? 


SOvies 


Probably not. If they 
won a smashing victory and 
dictated the peace terms as 
they did after the World 
War, they would be the 
dominant powers in Europe. 
They would restore Austria, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia, 
and these nations, together 
with Rumania, Hungary, 
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POLISH NATIONALITIES AND TERRITORY 
This map shows the minority groups of Poland and how Polish territory 


was formerly divided. 


promises which will stand for the present. 

What, then, is the nature of the agree- 
ment which Stalin and Hitler have made? 

We can only guess the answer to this 
question. No doubt there are secret provi- 
sions in the treaty which the two govern- 
ments signed last month. The best guess 
appears to be this: Germany agrees that 
after Poland has been conquered, she will 
not take all of it but will permit Russia 
to take over the eastern part, the part 
which belonged to Russia before the World 
War. Russia may also seize the Baltic 
states of Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, and 
possibly Finland, and Germany will not 
object. Russia may take from Rumania a 
slice along that country’s eastern border— 
a section known as Bessarabia, which Rus- 
sia lost as a result of the World War. 
Russia is to have controlling interest in 
the Black Sea region. She may bring 
Turkey under her influence and thus be in 
a controlling position in the region of the 
Bosporus and the Dardanelles which lead 
from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean. 


Germany’s Aims 

Germany is to take the Polish Corridor 
and, in fact, the western part of Poland. 
She may reduce Rumania and Hungary to 
a condition that makes them practically 
colonies of Germany. She may even ex- 
tend her power over Yugoslavia. She is 
free to make any attack she pleases against 
Great Britain and France and any other of 
her neighbors in western Europe, and Rus- 
sia will not interfere. 

Would such an arrangement be wholly 
Satisfactory to Germany? 


Yugoslavia, and Turkey 
would follow British and 
French leadership. This 
combination would be too 
strong for Russia and would 
stop any Russian encroachments westward. 
It seems more likely, therefore, that Stalin 
would like to see the Germans, French, and 
English wear themselves out in a long and 
indecisive struggle. This would leave Rus- 
sia in a very strong position. Under these 
circumstances, communism might spread 
throughout Europe and the new govern- 
ments established there might look to Rus- 
sia as their leader. 


Why have the Russian armies invaded 
Poland? 

Here again the answer is in doubt. On 
the surface it would seem that Russia has 
sent her troops into Poland merely in 
accordance with the German-Russian agree- 





FROM THE EAST 


The thundering army of vast Russia poured over the frontier into Poland, pouncing upon the territory which 
the Soviet government intends to claim. 


ment. Germany has now practically con- 
quered Poland and so the agreement is 
to be carried out and Russia is to go in 
and take her share. 

Here is another possibility: Stalin may be 
suspicious of Hitler. The German conquest 
of Poland has been swift, and perhaps 
Stalin fears that the Germans may take 
over the whole country and establish them- 
selves in the territory which Russia wants. 
The Russian armies may be invading these 
regions to keep the Germans from taking 
them. It is possible that Russian mobiliza- 
tion is directly as much against Germany as 
against anyone else. This would not be 
surprising, for it is practically certain that 
Stalin and Hitler distrust each other and 
that neither believes the word of the other. 


Why has Russia formed a truce with 
Japan? Does this mean that the two 
nations will form an alliance and work 
together? 

It seems more likely that they are merely 
compromising their differences temporarily. 
Stalin is busy in Europe and will be for 
some time. He will be getting his share of 
the spoils. For the time being, he is more 
interested in this than in securing ad- 
vantages in the Far East. 

Japan is busy in China and wants, above 
all things, to be assured that, as she pro- 
ceeds with the conquest of China, she will 
not be attacked by Russia. Hence, for the 
moment, it is in the interest of each coun- 
try to agree not to attack the other. 


Broader Objectives 


Taking into account all the facts which 
have been stated, and assuming that the 
guesses which have been made are correct, 
is it likely that Russia will enter a full- 
fledged war against Great Britain and 
France? 

It seems more likely that she will use 
her armies only to get what she wants in 
eastern Europe and that she will let the 
Germans, French, and British fight it out 
on the western front. 


Is there no danger, then, that Germany 
and Russia may go together, not merely 
for the purpose of gaining territory, but in 
order to spread revolution through the 
world—for the purpose of spreading the 
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During the first two weeks of war the Germans had occupied nearly half of Poland. This is a picture of 
Adolf Hitler, walking along the banks of the Vistula. 


new Nazi-Communist ideas? Is it possible 
that this is developing into a war with 
democracy and capitalism on one side and 
dictatorship and economic revolution on 
the other? 

That is a possibility which must not be 
ruled out. Many people believe that that 
is exactly what is happening. Walter Lipp- 
mann has argued with force that such a 
development is under way. 

There is little doubt that democracy at 
the present time is on the defensive. Dic- 
tatorships which rule by terror, which have 
destroyed individual freedom, and which 
have done away with many property rights 
are in control of Europe and Asia from the 
Rhine to the Pacific. If they succeed in 
ironing out their differences and forming 
a common front, it means that we are in 
the midst of a great world revolution more 
powerful than that which Napoleon repre- 
sented. 

The chief hope for those who believe 
in democracy, and who enjoy the old ways 
of social and industrial life to which we 
in the western world have long been ac- 
customed, and who hope that they may be 
in a large part preserved, is that the revo- 
lutionary dictatorships may fall out among 
themselves and find it impossible to form 
a common front. It will be very difficult 
for them to act together without certain 
of them being stronger than the others. 

These conflicts among themselves may 
possibly be put aside until the democracies 
have been dangerously weakened. On the 
other hand, the conflicts among the revolu- 
tionary dictatorships may soon assert them- 
selves. It is by no means certain, for 
example, that Italy will go along with the 
others. No one can speak of the future— 
either the immediate or the remote future 
—with any certainty. We are living through 
one of the most turbulent, most confused, 
and most unpredictable situations which 
has ever developed in the history of the 
world. 








Vocabulary Quiz 




















(See page 8, column 4, for answers) 


Pick the numbered word or phrase that 
will correctly complete each sentence. 

1. A caisson usually has (a) windows, (b) 
wings, (c) wheels, (d) a long beak. 

2. An osteopath knows a lot about (a) 
bones, (b) chemistry, (c) cooking, (d) plant 
life. 

3. The llama is a native of (a) Tibet, 
(b) South Africa, (c) Hollywood, (d) South 
America. 

4. A fanfare is nice but a bit (a) bulky, 
(b) sweet, (c) noisy, (d) hard to catch. 

5. An elegy is primarily (a) mournful, (b) 
autobiographical, (c) laudatory, (d) short. 

6. Your chattel include your possessions 
which are (a) very dear to you, (b) mov- 
able, (c) comparatively worthless, (d) heir- 
looms. 

7. Nomad is the name given (a) _philoso- 
phers, (b) wandering tribesmen, (c) orchestra 
leaders, (d) prisoners of war. 

8. Deltas are found (a) in deserts, (b) in 
co-ed colleges, (c) at the mouths of rivers, 
(d) in mining towns. 

9. Felons should be kept in (a) jails, (b) 
zoos, (c) museums, (d) libraries. 

10. The word squalor brings to mind (a) a 
good dinner, (b) an American submarine, (c) 
pale cheeks, (d) slums. 
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DISCUSS NEW PROBLEMS OF RADIO BROADCASTING 


The Federal Communications Commission, which supervises the broadcasting industry, recently called in the execu- 
tives of the three major chains, and other related radio executives, to discuss the new problems of broadcasting 


which have arisen since the beginning of war in Europe. 
selves. Seated (left to right) Tha 


member. Standing: A. J. McCosker 


The networks have Iaid down rules of restraint for them- 
H. Brown, FCC member; James L. Fly, FCC chairman; T. A. M. Craven, FCC 
(MBS); E. J. Klauber (CBS); Niles Trammell (NBC); Neville Miller, president 


National Association of Broadcasters. 








DOMESTIC | 
The Great Debate 


The Congress of the United States met in 
special session at the call of the President last 
Thursday to consider the question of whether 
the arms embargo should be lifted so that 
Americans might sell arms, munitions, and 
implements of war to belligerent nations. The 
debate on that question will be one of the 
most important ever heard on our foreign 
policy. It will deal not only with the im- 
mediate question of the embargo, but with the 
whole issue of American policy with respect 
to the European war. 

This debate is not confined to the halls of 
Congress; it is going on throughout the na- 
tion. Before Congress met, two statements 
on American policy by men who are not mem- 
bers of Congress attracted widespread atten- 
tion. One was a radio address by Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh, and the other was a 
letter to the New York Times in which Henry 
L. Stimson, who was secretary of state during 
the Hoover administration, expressed his 
views. 

Colonel Lindbergh did not speak directly on 
the subject of the embargo, but his speech had 
the effect of strengthening the cause of those 
who oppose its repeal. His argument was to 
the effect that the United States should main- 
tain a strictly neutral attitude, should not 
favor one side or the other in the war, and 
should be determined not to become involved. 

As Lindbergh sees it, there is no occasion 
for America to take sides. No great prin- 
ciples vital to us are at stake. This is merely 
a war among nations such as have been oc- 
curring all through history. It is being fought 
largely because a poor peace was made after 
the World War. The peace which Germany 
was compelled to sign left problems, and the 
present war has resulted. It is apparent that 
Colonel Lindbergh does not think that justice 
lies wholly on either side. To him, there is lit- 
tle reason for favoring one set of nations as 
against the other. The thing for America to 
do, therefore, is to steer clear of involvement. 
“If we go to war,” he said, ‘“‘we might lose a 
million men. The cost would be terrific, and 
there would be no compensating gains.” 

Colonel Stimson’s statement bore directly 
upon the embargo. As he sees it, repeal of the 
embargo is in the interest of peace. When 
nations go to war they should be able to buy 
the materials of war in the markets of the 
world. Certain nations, such as the United 
States, are essentially peace-loving. They do 
not maintain great armies, nor do they store 
up large quantities of war materials. Other 
nations are militaristic, are frequently engag- 
ing in war, and are always prepared for war. 
If the rule should be established that when 
war comes nations could not buy war ma- 
terials elsewhere, the rule would work to the 
advantage of the nation which keeps con- 
stantly prepared and to the disadvantage of 
the peace-loving nation which is unprepared. 

It is in the interest of the United States, 

















therefore, that if we go to war we should be 
able to buy war materials from abroad. Since 
we wish to buy war materials elsewhere if 
we go to war, we must be willing to sell them 
to other nations at war. 

Former Secretary Stimson thinks that if 
we sell arms to Great Britain and France so 
that they can more successfully combat the 
well-armed Germans, we have a fair chance 
of keeping out of the war. He thinks, how- 
ever, that if we refuse to sell arms to the 
British and French, they may not be able 
successfully to combat the Germans and in 
that case he thinks there is very little chance 
for us to stay out of the war. 


Coordination 


In any emergency, a democracy is faced 
with the problem of maintaining a balance 
between the democratic process and swift, co- 
ordinated action. Since the outbreak of the 
European war, the United States has been 
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ATTENTION, SUBS! 
The United States is doing everything it can to assure 
the sofety of its ships at sea. Large white letters and 
American flags have been painted on ships to warn 
submarines that the vessels are American and neutral. 


faced with many problems that it did not have 
in peacetime, and to assist in solving these 
problems as efficiently and as quickly as pos- 
sible, various moves have been made by the 
President and by the different bureaus and 
departments. 

President Roosevelt led the way with a re- 
grouping of his assistants and cabinet. For 
the duration of the war, he announced, Paul 
V. McNutt, administrator of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency; Jesse Jones, of the Federal 


The Week at Ho 


What the People of the World fr, 


Loan Agency; and John M. Carmody, of the 
Federat Works Authority, will join the vice- 
president and the 10 department secretaries 
at all cabinet meetings. He also brought into 
a more closely coordinated group the presi- 
dential secretaries, his three administrative 
assistants, his executive clerk, the budget 
bureau, the National Planning Board, the re- 
cently created office for “personnel manage- 
ment,” and the Office of Government Reports, 
formerly called the National Emergency 
Council. : 

Even if this country does not enter the war, 
it cannot escape some of the economic results 
Recognizing this, Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau shuffled his department 
o as to meet new situations, and also an- 
nounced that six men—three bankers and 
three economists—have been named to an ad- 
visory board. They will serve for $1 a year, 
and will have the task of analyzing economic 
trends in the country. 

In the State Department, a special division 
was created. It will deal with new problems 
such as the transportation home of citizens 
caught in the war zones. Likewise, Secretary 
Henry Wallace, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, announced that 28 men from diverse 
occupations have been made members of an 
advisory council to safeguard the farmers’ 
interests during the economic readjustment 
that the war will necessitate. 


200 Billion 


If the United States could have escaped 
the depression, this country would be richer 
by about 200 billion dollars worth of goods. 
This amount represents the sum lost by the 
idleness of men and machines between 1930 
and 1937, according to a recent National Re- 
sources Committee report to President Roose- 
velt. While men were hunting work and fac- 
tories were operating only a few days each 
week, the national income dropped from 81 
billion dollars in 1929 to about 50 billion dol- 
lars in 1932. 

The committee went on to say that this 
tremendous loss confronts us with a basic na- 
tional problem. We must learn how to use 
our national resources to their fullest extent 
and raise our national income to what it 
should be. To illustrate the magnitude of 
our estimated losses the committee stated: 


The significance of this figure of $200,000,000,- 
000 is hard to grasp, but some idea can be ob- 
tained by considering what $200,000,000,000 
would mean in terms of concrete goods. If all 
the idle men and machines could have been em- 
ployed in making houses, the extra income would 
have been enough to provide a new $6,000 house 
for every family in the country. If instead, the 
lost income had been used to build railroads, the 
entire railroad system of the country could have 
been scrapped and rebuilt at least five times 
over. Of such is the magnitude of the depression 
loss in income through failure to use available 
resources. It meant a lower standard of living 
for practically every group in the community. 


The YU. §. and Canada 


President Roosevelt has announced on two 
occasions, one of them recent, that the United 
States will not permit any foreign nation to 
conquer Canada and take over any of the 
territory of our northern neighbor. This does 
not mean that we will enter any war in which 
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IT’S AN ILL WIND THAT BLOWS— 


MESSNER IN ROCHESTER TIMES*UNION 


Canada participates. Canada is at war with 
Germany and the United States is neutral 
But if Germany should win the war and should 
attempt then to take over any of the territory 
now belonging to Canada, the United States, 
according to President Roosevelt’s statement, 
would interfere. 

The doctrine that we cannot allow any Eu- 
ropean nation to take territory from Canada 
is a logical development of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. That doctrine stated by President 
Monroe in 1823 declares that the United 





U. S. 


BOUND FORE PA' 
Because of the war, the United States is taking increased gecaut 


army troops leaving New York for the canal. Troop@re be 


by voting nc 


States will not permit a foreign nation to 
obtain a foothold in the Western Hemisphere. 
It did not mean at the time that nations which 
then held territory here would be ordered out. 
Great Britain, France, and the Netherlands 
maintained their possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere. The doctrine as originally stated 
meant that no new conquests should be made 


in this hemisphere by European powers. 
Canada is not a possession of Great Britain, 


but 
the 


is an independent nation associated with 
other British dominions and with Great 


Britain herself. The Monroe Doctrine would, 
therefore, seem to apply if any foreign nation 


should try to conquer Canada. 


It is also prac- 


tically certain that if Japan or Germany 
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ARMS EMBARGO 


MARCUS IN N. Y. TIMES 

should try to take over any of the territory 
now held in the Americas by Great Britain or 
France, the United States would go to war 
if necessary to prevent it. We would not 
permit any changes in ownership in this hemi- 
sphere which would probably cause us trouble. 


Cancer Fight 


Some progress is reported in the fight 
against cancer, whose deadly germs cause be- 
tween 135,000 and 150,000 deaths each year. 


FOR WE PANAMA CANAL 


pased Wecautions to guard the Panama Canal. 


Troop@re being stationed around the canal to prevent possible sabotage 
by wotlng nations. 
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This is a detachment of 


Scientists attending the recent International 
Cancer Congress in Atlantic City were told 
of many promising experiments. One doctor 
has been taking a toxin from the blood stream 
of cancerous animals, and using it to kill 
cancer germs in test tubes. What he hopes to 
develop is a toxin that can be injected into 
persons suffering from cancer, and bring about 
@ cure. 


Red Cross 


In the present war, as in past disasters, the 
Red Cross is active. In answer to an appeal 
from the Polish Red Cross, which is endeavor- 
ing to cope with the refugee problem in that 


country, the American Red Cross has appro- 
priated $50,000 to be used for tents, drugs 
blankets, and other supplies. These will be 
sent to Poland as soon as purchased. 

The American Red Cross is also working 
in cooperation with British and French units, 
and, in addition, the American Red Cross has 
branches in those countries to which it is 
sending supplies. No appeal has yet been re- 
ceived from the German Red Cross, although 
the American organization is no less willing 
to aid German civilians. 


FOREIGN 


Powers at War 


As. we go to press, 17 














days after the first 
shots of the European war were fired, Poland 
seems to have been crushed by the sheei 
weight of the forces thrown against her. Hav- 
ing lost more than half of their lands to the 
German troops, fighting with their backs to 
the wall as German guns pounded Warsaw and 
mechanized units raced across roads and fields 
to the south, the Polish army collapsed when 
Russia delivered the final blow by 
the Red Army against the Polish rear. Why 
Poland collapsed so quickly, when it was 
thought she could hold out for at least three 
months, is a question which history will have 
to answer at some later date. Briefly, how- 
ever, the inadequacy of Polish cavalry against 
mechanized units, the failure of the autumn 
rains to fall in time to turn the roads into 
impassable sloughs of mud, the overwhelming 
German superiority in the air, the excellence 
of German strategy and organization, and the 
crushing effect on morale of the Russian ac- 
tion, all contributed to the German victory. 

On the western front no really important 
action has yet occurred. The French, feelinz 
their way slowly through the no man’s land 
between the fortified lines, have not yet 
reached any main German fortifications. So 
far operations have been conducted with small 
detachments of picked troops with which both 
sides are testing the other’s strong and weak 
points. The release of many German troops 
from Poland, however, may shortly bring on 
a big battle in the west. 


States in Between 


The invasion of Poland by the Soviet army 
has aroused great alarm in the smaller states 
lying between Germany and Russia. There 
is a strong feeling prevalent that this invasion 
stems from a secret agreement between Hitler 
and Stalin which looks not only to the parti 
tion of Poland, but to the partition of other 
states as well. The possibility, for example, 
that Lithuania might revert to Germany, with 
Russia taking the two remaining Baltic states, 
Estonia and Latvia, has given rise to a deep 
feeling of uneasiness in those nations. 

Up until the World War these countries 
were grouped together within the Russian em- 
pire as the Baltic provinces of Estonia, 
Livonia, Courland, and Kovno. Possession of 
these lands was of great advantage then be- 
cause it provided Russia with a “window on 
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INT'L NEWS 


MINE SWEEPER AT WORK 
Ever since the last war, nations have been working out new methods of offense and defense, and now they are having 


on Opportunity to test ‘them out. 


This is a view of a German mine sweeper, protected by ‘two speedy torpedo boots. 
The instrument on the lower right is a paravine, a device for detecting mines. 


The sailors are manning an anti- 


aircraft gun. 


the Baltic” in the warm-water port of Riga, 
and put Russia in a strong position on the 
Baltic. The same would hold equally 
today. 

To the south a similar feeling of dread 
broods over Rumania, the last state in eastern 
Europe to hold out in its friendship with 
France. This has been a dangerous stand in 
the face of German threats, but it was made 
possible by the belief that Russia would re- 
main passive if war should come. But today, 
with the feeling of a secret Russo-German 
agreement in the air, Rumania’s position be- 
comes anything but happy. The Russian gov- 
ernment, for instance, has never renounced 
its claims to the province of Bessarabia which 
it lost to Rumania after the World War. 
Similar claims by Bulgaria against the south- 
eastern province of Dobruja, and by Hungary 
against Transylvania and part of the Banat, 
have long been encouraged by Hitler, who 
would like to bring the Rumanian oil fields 
under his control. There is widespread fear 
among the Rumanian people that if Poland 
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THE KING AND QUEEN PAY A VISIT 


King George VI and Queen Elizabeth shown coming out 
of an air-raid shelter in England, during a recent tour 
of inspection. They are both carrying gas masks. 


is partitioned between Germany and Russia, 
their own turn will be next. 


Battle in the Saar 


As French troops worked their way cau- 
tiously towaid tne main fortifications of the 
German West Wall last week, a major battle 
seemed to be developing in that important 
region known variously as the Saar, the Saar 
Basin, and Saarland. Seventy-five years ago 
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this region would not have been considered 
important in a military sense. Then the Saar 
was thought of as a peaceful region of quiet 
vineyards, gently rolling fields, and wooded 
hills, inhabited by less than a million people 
of Celtic origins whose language was German, 
but whose customs approached those of the 
French. 

In the late 1860’s it became apparent that 
great wealth lay beneath the Saar Basin in 
the form of high-grade coking coal necessary 


for the manufacture of steel. Big financial 
interests began to vie for control of this 
wealth. Mine shafts were sunk beneath or- 


chards and vineyards,'and plumes of black 
smoke from the foundries and railroad yards 
in the growing industrial centers of Saar- 
bruecken and Neunkirchen began to drift 
down the valley. The governments of France 
and Germany became interested. It was sig- 
nificant that the first battle of the Franco- 
Prussian War, in 1870, was fought in the 
Saar: At the close of the World War the 
League of Nations took over the administra- 
tion of the Saar from Germany, and France 
was allowed to exploit the Saar coal mines 
for 15 years—until 1935 when the 805,009 
Saarlanders voted by plebiscite to return to 
Germany. 

The German government put the Saar in- 
dustries and mines to such good account that 
they were turning out seven per cent of Ger- 
many’s coal, and many glass, steel, and chemi- 
cal products before the present war broke out 


ANirecity Stories 


We are already beginning to hear stories of 
atrocities committed by invading armies; 
stories of almost unbelievable cruelty, of in- 
excusable savagery. Such accounts were very 
common during the World War. Some of 
them were probably true; others were not. 
We did not know what to believe then, nor 
do we know now. The Chicago Daily News 
takes account of this problem and makes the 
following editorial observations: 


The question has been raised whether news- 
papers should not voluntarily suppress atrocity 
stories, on the ground that they are probably not 
true. At least two such stories, one about Ger- 
mans cutting off babies’ hands in Belgium, and 
one about Germans cooking up human bodies 
for the grease, widely circulated during the World 
War, were not true. But how many people be- 
lieved those stories? 

And just what is an atrocity? Is it an 
atrocity to shoot prisoners, on the pretext that 
they were trying to run away? Is it an atrocity 
to invade a peaceful country? To burn towns 
and villages? To bomb and shell and machine- 
gun helpless women and children? To attack 
open cities with gas and explosives? To fire 
upon troops trying to pick up their own dead 
and wounded? To bomb or shell ambulances 
and hospitals? To destroy churches? To force 
civilians in occupied territories to work, cultivat- 
ing the land or digging trenches, for the in- 
vaders? To shoot or imprison civilians indis- 
criminately, because some sniper has taken a 
shot at the invader? To sink merchant ships 
without warning? All these things happened in 
the last war, and are happening, or will happen, 
again. 

It is well to be on one’s guard against fantastic 
stories of any sort, whether in war or in peace. 
But when it comes to atrocities, not to mention 
them would be to rob war of its horrors, and so 
to mislead people regarding its true nature. For 
the chief and real atrocity is war itself. 
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Neutrality in the World War 


NLESS it was during the Napoleonic 

Wars, at no time in history have the 
rights of neutral nations been more fla- 
grantly violated than they were during the 
World War. Great Britain was as guilty 
of violation as was Germany; in fact, at 
one time, friction between the United 
States and Britain was so acute as to 
threaten an actual breach between the two 
countries. Since the question of neutral 
rights has again come to the fore with the 
outbreak of another war in Europe, it is 
worth while to ex- 
amine the rules of 
international law per- 
taining to neutral 
rights in time of war. 


A Compromise 


The _ very rules 
governing the rela- 
tions between bellig- 
erents and neutrals 
have come _ down 
through the centuries 
as a result of custom, 
treaties, diplomatic negotiations, interna- 
tional conference, and other means. They 
represent a compromise between the con- 
flicting interests of the belligerent nations 
and those of the neutrals. As Borchard 
and Lage describe it: ‘This system has 
rightly been called a compromise between 
otherwise irreconcilable claims—the 
claim of the belligerent to stop all trade 
with his enemy, and the claim of the neu- 
tral to continue all trade with both bellig- 
erents.” 

Most of the rules of international law 
applying to neutrals deal with such general 
subjects as blockade, contraband of war, 
visit and search, continuous voyage. They 
recognize certain duties which neutrals 
must observe and at the same time they 
bestow certain rights upon neutral nations. 
At the outbreak of the World War, the 
more important of the accepted rules were 
the following: 
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two 


1. Belligerents had the right to establish 
a blockade of the enemy’s ports. Such a 
blockade, in order to be legal, had to be 
maintained by an adequate naval force. It 
had to be confined to the actual coast of 
the enemy country and could not extend 
to neutral countries. During the World 
War, no such limitations were accepted by 
either group of belligerents. The British, 
for their part, extended their blockade to 
neutral countries adjacent to Germany, 
which, according to the British official posi- 
tion, “afford her convenient opportunities 
for carrying on her trade with foreign coun- 
tries.” They declared mine areas and 
danger zones through which it would be 
dangerous for neutral vessels to pass. 

Germany likewise extended the principle 
of blockade beyond the rules of interna- 
tional law in the effort to bring Britain to 
her knees. The German government de- 
clared war zones around Britain, serving 


notice that “the trade routes to’ English 
ports would be closed by mines.” Britain 
charged Germany with laying mines on the 
high seas and along British trade routes in 
violation of international law. Each side 
justified its action by declaring that its 
policy was adopted to retaliate against 
“illegal and inhumane acts of the enemy.” 

2. Under the rules of international law, 
contraband of war consisted of only those 
articles, such as arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war which were directly 
used by war, and such other material as 
was destined either for the armed forces 
of the enemy or for the enemy government. 
A neutral had a right to sell all other 
products to belligerents, except through a 
blockaded port. The belligerent could 
compel a neutral ship to stop on the high 
seas and allow visit and search to determine 
whether its cargo consisted of contraband 
of war. Both belligerents in the World 
War declared practically every product 
contraband of war and applied the harshest 
rules to them. The British compelled 
neutral ships to call at their ports for visit 
and search, and the Germans frequently 
sank neutral ships without warning and 
without determining what they carried. 

3. Contraband of war, destined to a neu- 
tral port, is subject to confiscation by a 
belligerent if it can be proved that the 
neutral port is being used to transship the 
goods to the enemy. This is called the 
doctrine of “continuous voyage.” This 
doctrine was violently abused during the 
World War, first by listing as contraband 
large categories of peaceful goods, and then, 
as Borchard and Lage point out, “by in- 
dulging the presumption, practically im- 
possible of rebuttal, that all goods shipped 
to neutral countries from which they could 
reach the Central Powers were in fact 
destined for them.” 


Violations Numerous 


These were but a few of the devices 
used by both belligerents during the World 
War, in violation of the rights of neutrals. 
Scores of other measures were adopted by 
both sides to make neutrals serve their 
particular needs. As Professor Jessup de- 
clares, new forms of interference were de- 
vised “to such a point as to be almost as 
injurious to neutral interests and almost 
as effectual in bending neutrals to the will 
of belligerents as the traditional forms of 
interference by belligerent right.” 

The experience of the World War dem- 
onstrates that neutral rights are not auto- 
matically respected by belligerents but 
rather that they are something which must 
be insisted upon strongly by nations not in- 
volved in the war. It is the objective of 
the belligerents to compel the neutrals to 
adopt policies which will benefit them 
rather than their opponents. A policy of 
neutrality is itself something which de- 
mands firmness and insistence if it is to 
be effectively respected by the belligerents. 





Personalities in the News 








VEN before Congress convened to con- 

sider an amendment to the Neutrality 
Act, one angry voice was raised against it 
The 74-year-old “lion of Idaho,” William 
Edgar Borah, entering the arena to 
fight a move he thought dangerous, 
even though a majority might approve it. 

Battles are nothing new to Borah; he has 
been fighting most of his life. Born in 
Illinois, he cut grass and waited on table 
to put himself through the University of 
Kansas. His family thought he was going 
to be a preacher, but instead he went to law 
school. With a law degree in his pocket he 
set out for Seattle, but ran short of money 
and settled in Boise, Idaho, where he was 
soon district attorney. One of the defense 
lawyers he fought was the late Clarence 
Darrow, who said Borah had “the greatest 
legal brain I have ever run across.” The 
law is still a religion with Borah, and in 
the last session he attacked the “anti-lynch- 
ing” bill, not because he favored lynching, 
but because the bill infringed on 
rights 

For 30 years newspapers have referred 
to him as Senator Borah, Republican, 
Idaho. But actually he has attacked al- 
most as many Republican measures as he 
has endorsed, and another senator of the 
state once declared: “I represent Idaho 
in the Senate because Mr. Borah is too 
busy representing the rest of the world.” 
But Idaho does not mind. In 1936, when 
Governor Ben Ross ran for the Senate on 
a platform of serving Idaho’s special in- 
terests, the voters shook their heads and 
reelected Borah 

Shaggy-maned and _ usually 
dressed, the “‘senator-at-large” 
complished orator, often using the Shake- 
spearean language he picked up during a 
brief career on the stage. He is most at 
home when taking the underdog side of a 
debate, and it is often said that he opposes 
popular measures as a matter of principle. 
When not on the floor of the Senate, he 
is frequently seen reading the newspaper 
on the Capitol steps, or riding in a street- 
car to his apartment. 

Borah’s greatest influence is in the 
formation of our foreign policy, for he is 
a member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. And on this subject he has 
been anything but consistent. He raptur- 
ously hailed the World War, terming it 
“as ancient and inevitable as the thirst for 
power and the love of liberty, a struggle 
in which men have fought and sacrificed 
all the way from Marathon to Verdun.” 
He approved our entering it, but 
changed his tune. He bitterly opposed 
the League of Nations and assumed leader- 
ship of the isolationist bloc. He has claimed 
to be better informed than the State De- 
partment on European affairs, though he 
guessed wrong when he said there would 
be no war in Europe this year. 

Borah is in Washington today to prevent 
the Neutrality Act’s amendment. ‘Some 
of my best service,” he says. “has been in 
the things I have been able to prevent.” 
Whether or not he will succeed, and 
whether, if he does succeed, this will be 
called his “best service” are matters for 
the historian to decide. 
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gee ree to a British tradition 
which dictates that various shades of 
political opinion shall be represented in the 
cabinet during great national emergencies, 
Prime Minister Chamberlain recently ap- 
pointed as first lord of the British ad- 
miralty one of his severest critics—Win- 
ston Churchill. A stout, vigorous little 
man with a face that reveals both intel- 
ligence and force of character, Churchill 
is one of the best-known political figures 
in England today. For upon 40 
years he has been in the public eye as a 
statesman, a politician who shifted his 
party affiliations rather often, a_ polo 
player, a bricklayer of sorts, a painter of 
moderately good landscapes, an excellent 
orator, a lecturer, a sailor, and the author 
of many novels, essays, and such imposing 
works as “The World in Crisis,’ a four- 
volume history of the World War; a six- 
volume biography of his illustrious ances- 
tor, the Duke of Marlborough, and a 
forceful indictment of the British govern- 
ment’s recent policies toward Germany in 
his latest book—‘Step By Step; 1936- 


1939.” 


close 


Winston Churchill was born in 1874, the 
son of Lord Randolph Churchill and an 
American mother. Receiving a fashion- 
able education at Harrow, and then at 
Sandhurst, the British West Point, he 
launched out abruptly, at the age of 21, 
on a remarkable career. The next five 
years found him a war correspondent in 
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various parts of the world—covering an 
insurrection in Cuba, a military expedition 
in India, the campaign against the ‘‘fuzzie- 
wuzzies” in the Sudan, and then the Boer 
War in South Africa. 

With the turn of the century Churchill 
returned to England and embarked upon a 
political career. Elected to the House of 
Commons in 1900, he soon gained higher 
government appointments as _ colonial 
undersecretary and president of the Board 
of Trade. The opening of the World War 
found him in the important position of first 
lord of the admiralty—a position he was 
forced to resign when the naval campaign 
to force open the Dardanelles ended in 
disaster. But he was not down for long. 
From 1917 to 1919 he served successively 
as minister of munitions, war and air secre- 
tary, colonial secretary, and chancellor of 
the exchequer. 

During the last few years Churchill has 
emerged as one of England's bitterest ene- 
mies of Hitler and of all efforts to “ap- 
pease” him. His attacks upon ex-Prime 
Minister Baldwin’s policies have been 
equaled in intensity only by those he has 
flung against the appeasement policies of 
Prime Minister Chamberlain. 

In the same position today as that he 
occupied in the first year of the World 
War, Churchill has not yet revealed any 
slackening of vigor. He is a familiar sight 
in government circles in London, dictating 
to six secretaries, putting through an end- 
less succession of telephone calls. Rush- 
ing from office to office with his head 
thrust forward, a black cigar clenched be- 
tween his teeth, he is often heard talking 
loudly to himself, 
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TOP-FLIGHT JOURNALISM 
Reporters assigned to ‘‘cover’’ the activities of the President 








- Voeational Outlook . 














Journalism 


Fotopage is a profession which ap- 
peals to many young men and women 
of imagination who aspire to the life of 
adventure which they associate with such 
a career. Unfortunately newspaper work 
is not all adventure and romance; there 
is much of the humdrum about it. Jour- 
nalism, it is true, offers a wide variety of 
jobs—some of them exciting and requiring 
a high degree of skill, others of a purely 
routine or monotonous nature. 

Altogether there are between 40,000 
and 50,000 men and women engaged in 
journalism, ranging from those who work 
on the large city newspapers and weekly 
or monthly magazines to those who are 
employed by the small daily or weekly 
papers of the rural areas of the country. 
The large metropolitan dailies offer the 
widest variety of opportunities, for they 
are divided into a large number of 
specialized departments. 

A large daily newspaper has the follow- 
ing positions to offer: reporter, rewrite 
man, copy reader, editorial writer, city 
editor, news and telegraph editor, and 
managing editor. There are also a number 
of special editors; such as those who work 
in the movies and theater department, in 
the music, sports, society, and other spe- 
cial sections of the newspaper. 

The duties of these various types of work 
may be described briefly as follows: The 
reporter gathers and usually writes news. 
The rewrite man, as the name indicates, 
does what rewriting is necessary. The copy 
reader goes over the material to see that 
it is in the correct form. The editorial 
writer analyzes and interprets the news, 
usually giving consideration to the views 
of the owner or owners of the paper. The 
city editor supervises the collection of 
city news and edits it for publication. The 
news and telegraph editor is in charge of 
writing for publication the information 
which comes over the wires. The manag- 
ing editor has general supervision of the 
office and usually is in charge of engaging 
and discharging employees. 

Such a variety of occupations are offered 
only by the large newspapers. The small 
papers have only a handful of workers, 
including reporters and editors. If one 
aspires to a newspaper career, he would 
do well to attempt to write for the school 
paper and after leaving school, he should 
seek a position on the local newspaper. 

Success in the field of journalism comes 
only after a hard road has been traveled. 
Initial salaries for reporters are low: a 
good many of them being about $20 a 
week. A third of all reporters receive less 
than $30; a half less than $40: and the 
great majority less than $50. Only a hand- 
ful of “star” reporters make as much as 
$75 or $100 a week. Other jobs, such as 
those of rewrite men and editorial writers, 
are somewhat higher. In the main, how- 
ever, It may be said that only a few 
journalists receive really high salaries. 
If one is determined to become a 
journalist, he should strive for excellence 
in the subjects which will give him a back- 


ground for such work. He should, first of 
all, be expert in the use of language, 
thoroughly familiar with the rules of 
grammar, punctuation, spelling, and style 
of writing. He must have more than a 
smattering of information about public 
problems, about history and economics and 
international relations. He should be an 
omnivorous reader of the leading magazines 
and newspapers, keeping himself conversant 
with the best that is being written on 
problems of current interest. 





For Students Who Think 


Here is the concluding stanza of a well- 
known poem by James Russell Lowell. 
What does it mean? Can you apply it in 
your thinking about any present-day prob- 
lems? Do you think of any “new duties” 
of citizenship—new to the present genera- 
tion? In what sense may Americans of 
today be “Pilgrims”? If you don’t know 
the answers to these questions, just keep 
on thinking. It won’t hurt you. Here is 
the stanza: 

New occasions teach new duties; time makes 
ancient good uncouth. 


They must upward still and onward, who 
would keep abreast of truth. 

Lo, before us gleam the campfires, we our- 
selves must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly 
through the desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the future’s portals, with the 
past’s blood-rusted key. 


Evanston, Illinois, Shows How 
Aeeident Toll Can Be Reduced 


ANY of the tragic problems which 

we face during these dark days 
seem too big for us. We see civilization 
threatened by war in half the world, and 
yet there is not much that we as individuals 
can do about it. 

But there are other problems, and very 
important ones, about which we can do 
something; about which the students 
in the schools can take effective action. 
One of these is the traffic problem. “The 
possibility of accomplishing something in 
the prevention of accidents and ‘the re- 
duction of the tragic death toll is amply 
demonstrated by the record of Evanston, 
Illinois, a suburb community of 67,800 
inhabitants,” say Francis L. Bacon and 
Edward A. Krug in their excellent civics 
text, “Our Life Today.” They continue 
with the following account of noteworthy 
achievement : 

“At the end of the year 1926, the 
citizens of Evanston were worried. We 
can catch the spirit of their apprehension 
in the following sentences: 


“The city of Evanston has grown rapidly 
during the last few years. With this growth 
has come an increase in the toll of life and 
limb from accidents that is far out of pro- 
portion to the increase in population. Alarmed 
by an unusually rapid increase during the 
year 1926, the Evanston Safety Council made 
a study of the community accident problem 
as the basis for a comprehensive program 
of prevention. (Foreword to A Safer Evans- 
ton, a report to the Evanston Safety Council, 


p. 6.) 


“Notice, however, that the people of 
Evanston did not merely worry about the 
problem. They began to study it. The 
survey mentioned above was completed 
by the end of May 1927. The committee 
made a careful analysis of the types and 
locations of accidents. It recommended 
the enlargement of the police force and 
the rigid enforcement of traffic laws. In ad- 
dition it made a number of technical recom- 
mendations governing such matters as 
parking, turning, street widening, through 
traffic streets, signal lights, and_ traffic 
lanes. The fight against traffic accidents 
was under way. 


The High School Acts 


“Evanston Township High School began 
to play an important part in the program 
of accident prevention. In 1930, the high 
school organized a safety council, the 
work of which has been financed by the 
pupils themselves. One of the most im- 
portant activities conducted by this council 
has been the Safe Drivers’ School. 














What Do You Do With Your Time? 














Most students, and most other people as well, lose a great dea! of time. If questioned, they 
may not be able to tell where, when, or how they lost it. They don’t know what they do with 
the 24 hours a day which they have to use. Because we are, as a usual thing, so careless with 
our time, it is a good thing for us to check ourselves occasionally. 


Suppose, then, that you experiment with one of your days. Don’t keep books on yourself 
every day, for if you did you would become morbid, self-conscious. There would no longer be 
any fun in life. But keep an account of your time closely for a day. See what you do with it; 
every minute of it. Find out how much time you spend— 


1. Sleeping? 

2. Dressing? 

3. Eating, or at the table? 

4. In actual study of your lessons; 
reading, writing, or thinking about your 
schoolwork? 

5. In idleness, with book in hand; that 
is, how much time do you consume day- 
dreaming or doing nothing when you are 
supposed to be at work? This will be 
hard to estimate, but try it. 


6. Reading newspapers, magazines, or 
books dealing with public problems? 


How many newspaper columns or mag- 





(Adapted from a chart in “Modern Man in the 
Making,” by Otto Neurath. Knopf.) 


azine or book pages do you have to show 
for it? 

7. In reading which has nothing to do 
with your schoolwork or with public 
problems? 

8. In actual play; in games or in 
physical recreation? 

9. In the movies or some other sort of 
entertainment? 

10. In getting to and from class or 
school; that is, in transition from one 
place to another? 

11. In systematic conversation; that is, 
in conversation on definite subjects? 


12. In casual conversation, the kind in 
which you chatter with your friends 
about nothing in particular? 

13. Listening to the radio? 

14. In work other than schoolwork? 
This includes any part-time work you 
do, including work about your home. 

15. In any useful activity not listed 
here? 


Add all these items together and see 
how many hours and minutes of your 
24 hours have been accounted for? For 
how much time can you not account? 

What changes, if any, can you suggest 
for your daily routine? 


“The purpose of the School is to give in- 
struction in the qualifications of a safe and 
competent driver; safe driving at and be- 
tween intersections; regulations relating to 
signs, signals, and parking; practical hints to 
car owners; and condition of the car. Four 
meetings are held, each one given over to a 
‘lesson’ and a talk on some special phase of 
safety. (Edgar S. Leach, ‘Our Program in 
Evanston Township High School,’ Safety 
Education Magazine, January 1935.) 

“There is also a daily course in actual 
driving and other safety activities. 

“During the four years 1932-1935, 
Evanston won or tied three times for the 
Grand Prize of the National Safety Coun- 
cil. In 1935 it won the Grand Prize with 
a record of only 2.9 deaths per 100,000 
population. The national average for all 
groups reporting was 18.1 deaths per 100,- 
000 population.” 
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ACCIDENTS DUE TO CARELESSNESS 


(From a chart in “Our Life Today,’ by Bacon and 
Krug. Little, Brown.) 








Do You Keep Up 
With the News? 














(For answers to the following questions, turn 
to page 8, column 4) 


1. The Canadian government has never be- 
fore declared war. True or false? 

2. If the Athenia was really sunk by a Ger- 
man submarine, international law was broken 
because (a) it was sunk at night, (b) it was 
unarmed, (c) its passengers were not first 
taken to a place of safety, (d) it was on its 
way to the United States. 

3. Opposition to any amendment to the 
Neutrality Act is being led by the senior 
senator from Idaho. What is his name? 

4. She recently celebrated her 59th birth- 
day. She has reigned longer than any other 
ruling monarch. Who is she? 

5. The Maginot Line was so named because 
(a) the word is French for “magic,” (b) it was 
started by André Maginot, late minister of 
war, (c) it follows the river Maginot, (d) that 
name was given the old Gallic frontier. 

6. The tonnage of the S. S. America, this 
country’s newest luxury liner, is less than 
half that of the Normandie. True or false? 

7. If Mayor LaGuardia visits South Amer- 
ica this winter, he will have a lot to say 








about democracy, but what will be his chief 
purpose ? 

8. Is the present session of Congress the 
(a) first, (b) second, (c) third, or (d) fourth 
special session called by the present adminis- 
tration? 

9. What ball team recently won its fourth 
straight big league pennant? 

10. Constitution Day, celebrated earlier this 
month, commemorated the anniversary 
of the adoption of the federal Constitution. 


11. “I commend you for the manner in 
which you have brought this extremely diffi- 
cult operation to its successful completion.” 
This message, from the President to Rear 
Admiral Cyrus W. Cole, refers to what? 


12. Canada is grateful to President Roose- 
velt for reiterating what 116-year-old policy 
regarding European nations? 


13. Germany, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Russia all border on Poland. So does 
what other country? 


14. The recent peace appeal made by Colonel 
Lindbergh over three networks was interpreted 
as being hostile to New Deal plans to amend 
the Neutrality Act. True or false? 

15. In their respective countries, Dr. Erich 
Raeder, Sir Alfred Dudley Pound, and Francois 
Darlan all command the same branch of the 
armed forces. Which is it? 
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THE OUTBREAK OF WAR HAS BROUGHT A BOOM TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


(From a photograph by Alex R. Silverberg in “U. S. Camera—1936.” 


Morrow.) 


War in Europe May Have Serious 
Effeets on Business in America 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


a scarcity of many essential products. 

It is important to note the many dif- 
ferences between 1939 and 1914. In 1914 
we were entering a depression, while in 
1939 business was on the upgrade well 
before the war crisis. The New York 
Times index of business activity for the 
week ending September 2 was the high- 
est for the year. Except for one week 
last December, it was higher than any 
time for nearly two years. Building con- 
struction contracts for the first half of 
1939 have been larger than for any similar 
period since 1930. The year has been 
one of the best in history for the auto- 
mobile industry. Prospects for 1940 have 
long been considered excellent. Even with- 
out a war we seemed headed for a boom. 

This year, moreover, Wall Street did 
not fear that foreigners would sell their 
stocks on the outbreak of war as they 
did in 1914. It has been estimated that 
the British alone hold some billion dollars’ 
worth of stock in American companies. 
But the British government took steps 
before the outbreak of the war to restrict 
individual sales of these stocks. The 
government will probably take over all 
foreign stocks and sell them itself. But 
it will not do so until it has to, because 
it wishes to gain the benefit of high prices. 
Much the same situation exists in France 
and the other warring countries. 


Effects of War 


In 1914 no one knew what a European 
war would do to American business. Every- 
one feared the worst. Today thousands 
of persons remember the war prosperity of 
1916-1919. They expect events to follow 


the same pattern during the present war. 

Who can say that they are wrong? War 
creates an immense demand for many kinds 
of supplies. Great quantities of gasoline 
will be needed for the airplanes, tanks, and 
motor transport. Tremendous quantities 
of iron and steel will go into shells. Lead 
and copper will be used up in great quanti- 
ties. The warring countries will need food 
to replace that which their soldiers and 
munitions workers would normally pro- 
duce. America, richest of all nations in 
natural resources, will naturally be called 
upon to furnish a large share of these 
supplies. 

But the speculator who rushes to buy 
stock of companies which made large 
profits in 1916-1917 may be fooled. History 
never repeats itself in exactly the same 
way. There are other differences between 
the present situation and that of 1914 
which we have not yet mentioned. Some 
of these may serve to prevent a boom 
such as we had before. 


Surplus Products 


For one thing, the United States has 
on hand large surpluses of farm products 
such as did not exist at the beginning of 
the first World War. For example, we 
have 985 million bushels of wheat avail- 
able. The most we can possibly consume 
is about 700 million bushels in one year. 
In addition, we normally carry over about 
125 million bushels to the next year. This 
leaves a total of 160 million bushels avail- 
able for export. This is considerably more 


than the warring countries are likely to, 


buy. It is estimated that Canada has 
enough wheat in storage to fill the require- 
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Prof: “This class is so dumb that if you 
stood around in a circle the federal govern- 
ment would raid you for being a dope ring.” 

—Co.iteceE Humor 





A man was standing at the edge of a cliff 
admiring the sea below, a lunch basket 
clutched in his hand. His son approached him 
and tugged at his coat. 

“Mother says it isn’t safe here and you’re 
either to come away or else to give me 
the sandwiches.” —SELECTED 





The information that there is a process of 
making wool out of milk must make the 
cows feel rather sheepish. —Humor DicEst 





Employer: “Jackson, I wish you wouldn’t 

whistle at your work.” 
Jackson: “I wasn’t working, sir. 
—Harpware Wor.ip 


” 


Applicant: “And if I take the job, am I 
to get a raise in salary every year?” 

Employer: “Yes, if your work is satis- 
factory.” 

Applicant: “Ah, I thought there was a catch 
in it somewhere.” —MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 





into the rough, 
They looked 


They sliced their drives 
and went in search of the balls. 
for a long time without success. 

Finally an elderly woman spoke to them. 
“T don’t want to bother you gentlemen,” she 
said quietly, “but would it be cheating if I 
told you where they are?” —ANSWERS 


“There’s a man outside, sir, who wants to 
see you about a bill you owe him. He 
wouldn’t give his name.” 

“What does he look like?” 

“He looks like you’d better pay it.” 

—WALL StrREET JOURNAL 





; “The King Eats Our Sausages,” read a new 
sign put up by one of two rival butchers in 
the same block in London. The second 


butcher lost no time in putting this sign in 
his window: “God Save the King.” 
—Capper’s WEEKLY 























“I'VE JUST BEEN TRANSFERRED TO THE PLAIN 
CLOTHES SQUAD!” 


BROWN IN AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


ments of Britain for at least 18 months. 
Much the same situation exists in the 
case of corn, cotton, and other farm prod- 
ucts. We shall be lucky if we sell our 
surpluses. A shortage such as occurred in 
the last war is highly improbable. 

Then, too, we must remember that all 
the European countries have been work- 
ing for years to make themselves self-suf- 
ficient in the event of war. Germany has 
gone the farthest in this direction. But 
Europe as a whole grows more wheat, more 
sugar, and is less dependent on American 
cotton than in 1914. Science has developed 
substitutes for many articles formerly im- 
ported. 

The British Empire now produces enough 
copper for its wartime needs and may 
not have to buy any from the United 
States. In fact, the proportion of British 
imports from the Empire has increased 
steadily. Over 40 per cent of Britain’s 
total imports in 1938 came from the do- 
main of King George. This was the highest 
proportion on record. The only important 
war material which the British Empire 
does not have in adequate amounts is oil. 
Yet it is doubtful whether Europe’s war 
purchases will greatly affect oil prices in 
this country. A large part of our wells 
are now idle, and our output is so tre- 
mendous that we should have no difficulty 
in filling war orders. 


Not Wholly Favorable 


The greater part of our war trade of 
1916-1918 was done on credit. None of 
the Allied Powers could possibly have 
paid in cash for the huge amoun: 
of supplies they were purchasing 
here. Today loans to belligerents 
are prohibited both by the Neu- 
trality Act and the Johnson Act 
Unless these laws are changed, 
our war trade can never approach 
that of the peak years of the 
first World War. 

When we add all these points 
together and take account of 
the fact that our normal trade 
with Germany and Poland is en- 
tirely cut off, it is evident that 
the effect of the war on American 
business will not be wholly favor- 
able. Why, then, the boom which 
has taken place? Perhaps the 
answer will be found in factors 
apart from war orders—factors both do- 
mestic and international in character. 

Already there has been a rush of orders 
from neutral countries which normally 
look to England or Germany for machinery 
and other manufactured articles. With 
their resources strained to the utmost, the 
warring nations are scarcely in a position 
to provide for the needs of neutrals. The 
steel industry, in particular, has been del- 
uged with orders from Latin-American 
countries which normally buy in Europe. 
Some of these countries have barter agree- 
ments with Germany, and have suddenly 
found that they cannot obtain the goods 
which they had ordered from that country. 
It also appears likely that the American 
coal industry will acquire Germany’s coal 
business, both in Latin America and in 
various of the European countries. Some- 
thing of the extent of this business may be 
seen from the fact that Germany shipped 
approximately one million tons of coal last 
vear to Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina. 

Perhaps even more important than actual 
orders from abroad is the stimulus which 
the war has already given to buying in 
this country. We have seen how house- 
wives have been laying in stores of sugar 
and flour, and how retail merchants have 
been adding to their stocks out of a fear 
of rising prices. Prices already have 
risen, chiefly because people believed they 
would rise. They probably will rise still 
higher. Farmers are holding back the sale 
of hogs, wheat, and other crops, in hope of 
higher prices. This in itself will tend to 
push them up. Meanwhile, the scramble 
for supplies will soon use up the stocks of 
raw materials on hand. Factories will be 
bidding against one another for such 
supplies as are available. The mere fact 
that prices are rising means that it will 
pay everyone, from industrialists to house- 
wives, to buy now rather than pay more 
later. 

This buying boom, in turn, is likely to 


stimulate business throughout the entire 


country. Men will be called back to 
jobs which have been long vacant. In- 
dustrialists will start building factories 
in anticipation of wartime purchases. 


More jobs mean more wages, and more 
wages, in turn, mean more buying. Thus 
the spiral of prosperity has been started. 
Tt can go a long way on its own momentum 
without large wartime orders. And when 
these orders do develop, as they will, the 
upward spiral will be started all over again. 


Dangers of Boom 

A war boom will undoubtedly bring re- 
lief to many Americans weighed down by 
years of depression. But economists are 
not optimistic. They point out that the 
dangers of a boom may outweigh its bene- 
fits. Different groups in the population will 
fare very differently. 1f we are to judge 
by the experience of the last war, specu- 
lators will reap the largest harvest. Farm- 
ers and the producers of raw materials will 
profit substantially. The workers in air- 
plane factories, steel mills, and munitions 
plants may find that their wages go up 
more rapidly than the cost of living. Skilled 
workers in general will do relatively well, 
particularly since the depression has left 
us with a shortage of many types of 
workers. Unskilled workers will not do 
so well. White-collar workers, including 
teachers and government employees, whose 
salaries are relatively fixed, will probably 
be heavy losers. They will find that as 
prices rise it will continually cost more 
to live. and that such increases in salary 
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THE DEMAND FOR RAW MATERIALS IS EXPECTED TO INCREASE 


as they receive will come too late to do 
much good. 

And those who benefit most from war- 
time prosperity may, in the long run, be 
the greatest losers. During the last war, 
farmers enjoyed a few excellent years, 
but in their efforts to make larger and 
larger profits they expanded their output, 
bought new machinery, and went deeper 
and deeper into debt. When the war 
bubble burst, they found themselves sad- 
dled with debt and without markets for 
their increased output. The same sort 
of thing occurred in many branches of 
industry. A war boom is a poor foundation 
for the sound development of American in- 
dustry. 








Answer Keys 














Do You Keep Up with the News? 


1. true; 2. (c); 3. William E. Borah; 
4. Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands; 
5. (b) ; 6. true; 7. to urge the Americas to 
participate in the World’s Fair again next 
year; 8. third; 9. the New York Yankees; 
10. 152nd; 11. the salvaging of the submarine 
Squalus ; 12. the Monroe Doctrine; 13. Ru- 
mania; 14. true; 15. the navy. 





Answers to Vocabulary Quiz 


. (c) wheels. 

(a) bones. 

(d) South America. 

(c) noisy. 

(a) mournful 

(b) movable. 

. (b) wandering tribesmen. 
(c) at the mouths of rivers. 
. (a) jails. 

10. (d) slums. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Soule (sole’), Latvia 
(lat’vi-ah), Estonia (es-toe’ni-ah), Bessarabia 
(bess-ah-ray’bi-ah), Bosporus (bos’poe-rus), 
Riga (ree’gah), Kovno (koff’noe), Dobruja 
(doe-brood’jah), Banat (bah’naht), Saar- 
bruecken (zahr-brue’ken), Neunkirchen (noin’- 
keer-ken). 
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